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Mr. GorrscHa.k: This Easter Sunday the Rounp TaBLe 
is concerned with whether peace can be made in Europe. The 
peace treaties have not yet been written. The questions of 
‘Trieste, the Ruhr, and Italian reparations are subjects of dis- 
‘sension among the various victorious powers. The problems of 
starvation in Europe and the loans for which the British and the 
French are asking are now being debated in America. The ten- 
sions with Franco Spain, the Nuremberg trials—all these are 
currents in the problems of Europe’s political future. 

What are the prospects for European federation; for British, 
Russian, or American domination? You have just returned from 
middle Europe, Scott. How do you see Europe’s political future? 


Mr. Scott: The political future of Europe is tied up very 
closely with its economic situation. The economy of Europe— 
particularly of central Europe—is in a state of stagnation. 
Particularly in Germany there is no capital available with which 
the economy can be made to operate effectively on a private- 

_enterprise basis. At the same time we have not fostered socialism 
‘in our zone, at least, in Germany. In the British zone, and in the 

Russian zone, there has been a very considerable measure of 

‘socialization. Municipalities and provincial governments, and so 

“on, are taking over and operating factories and other enterprises 
and doing a rather good job of it. 

In our zone we have failed to do this; and we have also not 
given private enterprise an opportunity to work, because the 
private entrepreneur has no capital. This policy has led to a situa- 

“tion in which, in effect, the German economy is not in a position 
to be independent. 
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Mr. GotrscHAaLk: You have, Osusky, from 1919 to 1941, bee 
the Czechoslovakian minister to Great Britain and France. Yo 
were the joint delegate to the League of Nations for Czech¢ 
slovakia and chairman of the League of Nations’ Supervisor 
Commission. Until 1943 you were a member of the Czechg 
slovakian government-in-exile in London. Now you have recen 
ly come to the United States after having seen much of Europ 
during this past winter. This certainly authorizes you as a persol 
having some knowledge of Europe’s future. 


Mr. Osusxy: I would make a distinction between two issue# 
The first is the crisis resulting from a historical process—th | 
is, the result of the fact that Europe, which exercised politicas 
economic, and military domination over the world for contunigs 


has lost it. The second problem is found in the consequences q 
the present war. 


Mr. GottscuHaLk: The first question which I should like t 
raise in this connection is what sort of economy now prevails ij 
Europe and what its prospects are for the future. 


Mr. Scott: At the present time the European economy 
most ineffective. It is ineffective particularly in western Europe,| 
think, because of the fact that in western Europe—and mog 
specifically in western Germany—we have not laid the necessar 
groundwork for an effective private-enterprise economy; and 
also have not made any plans for a socialist economy. 

The problem could be put, I think, in terms of a friend of min 
who was a capitalist in western Germany and whose factory wa 
half ruined by the war. The Americans entered Germany wit 
the idea that the American Army of Occupation should concer 
itself principally with denazification and the imposing of co 
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trols. They denazified his factory, which took about half his 
engineers, and then proceeded to tell him the things he could not 
manufacture. And then they said, “Well, go ahead and work.” 
This, for him, was a very bitter situation, because he had no 
_taw materials and no capital; and his bank assets were frozen. 
He could not get loans from abroad, because he had no machin- 
ery to get loans from abroad (and we would not permit private 
loans to goin, in any case). So, for him, it was a completely hope- 
less situation. 


Mr. Osusxy: Even this problem has an underlying problem 
_ of a general order which belongs to the whole of Europe. Several 
_ centuries ago, because of inventions and industrialization, the dis- 
covery of America and the route to Asia, Europe obtained an ad- 
Vantageous position and established her domination over the 
world. She exported manufactured articles; she acquired raw 
“materials practically on her own terms. She exported capital; 
she exported engineers; she organized the world; and in return, 
of course, she benefited enormously. 

- Even after World War I, Europe had lost that predominant 
position, not only economically but politically and militarily. The 
error of Europe after World War I was in not realizing that she 
had lost that domination. If she had realized this, she would have 
tried to adapt herself to these new conditions. Therefore, there 
“is the great problem of the adaptation by Europe to the new 
: conditions which exist. It is this difficulty of adaptation which 
creates the great fundamental problem of the whole of Europe. 


Mr. Gorrscuak: I gather that that was what you meant 
when you referred to a “historical crisis” in Europe. That, also, 
is very definitely an economic situation, is it not? That is, Europe 
has ceased to be a creditor nation and is now a debtor nation. 
It has to import money and capital instead of exporting it, as it 
once did. 

es . 
Mr. Osusxy: Europe has become a debtor continent while 
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America has become the creditor continent. Therefore, Euro 

no longer has the facility either to get the raw materials on h 
own conditions or to be able to export and have the markets f 
her products. That is the fundamental difficulty. The sae 
difficulty in the problem of Europe is the economic, the materia, 
and the moral consequences of the recent war in Europe. 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: The war has destroyed a great deal 
Europe’s capital. This makes it impossible for Europe to a 
cumulate large sums in order to invest them in the rebuilding 
Europe; and it probably makes it difficult for anyone to expe 
profits from enterprises. 


Mr. Scort: I would like to put it this way: In most of centr 
Europe today the majority of the cities are destroyed. The cap 
tal plant has been completely destroyed by the bombings and 
the war; so that, before anything can be done, the rubble mu 
be cleared away, which, in the case of Berlin, will take years. 
do this, machinery is required; and outside help is necessary ev 
in order to start with the job of reconstruction and rehabilitd 
tion. 


Mr. Osuskxy: Of course, the difficulties in central Europe ar 
at the same time, the difficulties resulting from the war. This | 
true particularly in a country like Czechoslovakia, becau 
Hitler occupied the regions of central Europe for a great numb 
of years and effectuated a great deal of destruction. For instance 
he practically destroyed the economic system which exist 
there. These are the peculiar problems of those countries in cer 
tral Europe. 

Hitler also destroyed the middle class—the engineers, t 
intellectuals—who had been handling that life. That is why t 


problems of central Europe are so numerous and so comp 
cated. 


Mr. GortscHatk: The situation is the same in France as 
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is in central and in eastern Europe. France, too, has been, to a 
i onsiderable extent, destroyed. Her economy has been upset. 
"There are not very many large fortunes left in France, and capi- 
_ tal cannot be found within France herself; she has to borrow. 
_ Her technical skill has, to a considerable extent, been destroyed 
through the resistance movement, through the war, and through 
the fact that a great part of the outstanding capitalists and 
' managers were collaborators. 
__ As a consequence, the chances of the success of capitalism in 
| France in the near future are very limited. 
ie 
Mr. Scott: Not only has it been necessary to borrow in 
France and in Czechoslovakia and in other countries but it has 
also been necessary to nationalize—and this has been done. In 
- Czechoslovakia, when the Germans left the country, the banks 
and the insurance companies were insolvent, because the Ger- 
~ mans had inflated the currency about ten to one. The Czech 
_ government had the choice either of trying to get private loans 
to make solvent again the private banks and insurance com- 
' panies or of nationalizing them. And as an expression of the de- 
“sire of most of the people in Czechoslovakia, they were national- 
_ ized. The banks and the insurance companies were nationalized 
_ there and in many other countries in central Europe. The Bank 
_ of England even has been nationalized. This all points up the 
- bankruptcy of these institutions and their incapacity to continue 
_ working on a private basis. 


: 


_ Mr. Osusxy: Let me mention here the special flavor of na- 
: Reo nalivation i in a country like Czechoslovakia. Because Czecho- 
slovakia was occupied by Hitler the great industries had been 

taken over. Therefore, in Czechoslovakia, nationalization is, to 
a great extent, a national solution of a national problem. It is 
only, in a secondary sense, a social solution. 


Mr. Gortrtscuatk: It is largely patriotic as well as economic. 
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1. Irish 13. Czecho-Moravian 24. Serbo-Croatia1 
2. English 14. Polish 25. Albanian 
3. Welsh 15. Lithuanian 26. Greek 

4. Gaelic 16. Lettish 27. Gallegan 
5. Breton 17. Slovakian 28. Basque 

6. Frisian 18. Rumanian 29. Portuguese 
7. Dutch 19. Magyar 30. Spanish 

8. Flemish 20. Bulgarian 31. Catalan 

g. Walloon 21. Italian 32. Sardinian 
10. French 22. Friulian 33. Russian 
11. Danish 23. Slovenian 34. Turkish 


12. German 
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Mr. Osuskxy: It is, because it was the Germans who held the 
most important positions and capital in the country. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: The same is true for different reasons in 
France, for example, where, though the great capitalists were 
Frenchmen rather than Germans, nevertheless, they are sus- 
_pected—sometimes unjustly but nevertheless suspected—of 
| being collaborators. 


- Mr. Osusxy: We have such people, too, in our country. But 
‘we have what they did not have in France—the German element 
i in those positions. 


_ Mr. Scorr: It seems to me that this can be summed up by 
| saying that the countries of Europe are swinging left very rapid- 
ly; that, at least in great measure, this is our fault, because so 
| far we have failed to demonstrate effectively that the system of 
| free enterprise, as we know it, works more effectively than does 
| the system of socialism. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I think that the people of Europe have 

' made up their minds about that, have they not? For a long time 

they have been inclined to be more socialistic than the people of 

| the United States. Telegraph, telephone, and railroads are, and 

have long been, nationalized in Europe. The new swing toward 

‘nationalization which has been brought about by the war is only 
a continuation of a trend which is a very old one in Europe. 


Mr. Osusxy: In Czechoslovakia, for instance, since we have 
been a subject people, politically, under Austria-Hungary for a 
tong time (particularly during the period of industrialization 
when capitalism was rising), our people did not take the principal 
‘share and did not have the benefit of it. Therefore, in our coun- 
try, capitalism did not take those deep roots which it has taken 
in western Europe and in some of the other countries, even in a 
country like Yugoslavia. 
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Mr. Gorrscuatk: It would seem,-then, that the choice whicl 
Europeans have at the present moment is between one kind o 
socialism and another—between a moderate socialism and : 
communism. 

We seem to be agreed that there is no prospect in the nea 
future for free enterprise in Europe, since there is no likelihooc 
of great profits, since there is no accumulated capital, and sine 
a free market seems both politically and economically impossibl 
and infeasible in Europe. 

This seems to me to raise another question: If there is n 
prospect of a free-enterprise system in Europe, and we, th 
people of the United States, are very much in favor of fre 
enterprise, why do we not clear out of Europe entirely? Wh: 
should we cooperate? 


Mr. Osusxy: Let me add that the conclusion of the Anglo 
Soviet Alliance Treaty for twenty years, on May 26, 1942, was in 
terpreted as meaning that Europe was divided into two spheres o 
influence—Russian in the east and British in the west. Thi 
produced great psychological and political effects in Europe." 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: It does not surprise me that that schem 
has been dropped, because it seems to me that the English woul 


*In May, 1942, Great Britain and Soviet Russia signed a twenty-year mt 
tual assistance pact. The chief clauses of this historic Anglo-Soviet treaty pr« 
vided that the two countries should “undertake to afford one another militar 
and other assistance and support of all kinds in the war against Germany and a 
those states which are associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe”; a 
firmed that “the High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter into any neg 
tiations with the Hitlerite government or any other government in German 
that does not clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and not to negotiate « 
conclude except by mutual consent any armistice or peace treaty with German 
or any other state associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe;” and d 
clared the desire of both countries ‘“‘to unite with other like-minded states | 
adopting proposals for common action to preserve peace and resist aggression 
the postwar period . . . . [and] to work together in close and friendly collabor 
tion after the re-establishment of peace for the organization of security and ec 


nomic prosperity in Europe .. . . [and] to render one another all possible econon 
ic assistance after the war.” 
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oppose very much the Russians’ controlling any part of Europe 
and the Russians would equally oppose the English controllin; 
their part of Europe. The peoples of Europe would be opposed t: 
both; and the people of the United States would not care to se 
Russia or England dominate halves of Europe. Consequently 
it does not seem to be a feasible alternative at the present mo 
ment. There are other alternatives; for example, Europe migh 
unite under Britain. 


Mr. Osusxy: I would say, from my experience in London dur 
ing the war, that the British people dislike the idea of dominatin; 
or uniting all Europe under British leadership. 

In the first place, they have their own problems—India1 
power and others in the Commonwealth. Secondly, such a rul 
does not correspond to their conceptions. They have not bees 
reared with the idea of leading Europe. They have exercise 
their influence as arbitrators in many respects. They are vitall: 
interested in Europe—more interested probably than ever be 
fore—but not in the sense that they would like to lead Europ 
themselves or unite Europe under their exclusive leadership. 


Mr. Scotr: No. They would much rather lead Europ 
through a balance-of-power policy, by balancing off one grou, 
in Europe against another. 


Mr. Gorttscualk: The British traditional policy has not bee 
territorial domination of Europe but one rather of balance 
power in Europe. This would lead us to suspect, then, that t 
English, and possibly the Russians, might be in favor of | 
western confederation of the European powers. | 

My own doubts about that arise from the fact that France 
would probably have to take the leadership in that, and 
present France does not seem to have the qualities of leadership 
She has alienated the Germans by her German policy, at lea 
by the policy of her present foreign minister, Bidault. She h 
claimed territories in Italy, which is going to alienate t 
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Italians. She has taken an attitude toward Spain which is going 
to create trouble with some parties in Spain. It appears that she 
is teeter-tottering between England and Russia. Consequently, I 
doubt that a Latin bloc is possible. The confederation of 
Europe under Latin leadership, it seems to me, is quite imprac- 
tical. 

Mr. Scott: Not only is it impractical, but France herself is in 
a situation fraught with all sorts of dangers. As a matter of fact, 
I think that she is on the eve of a possible catastrophe. 

In France today there is a very strong Left—the Communist 
party is the strongest single party in France. Also, there is a 
stong, well-organized Right, backed up by the French peasantry, 
who are traditionally conservative. 

_ The situation, therefore, is very similar to that of Spain in the 
Biddle thirties; it is one which may well result in the advent in 
E [11] 
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France of a “General Franco” —some fellow who will come along 
and propose to save France from bolshevism. If such a man does 
come along, he’may get—as a matter of fact, he probably will 
get—considerable support—economic and perhaps military— 
from Great Britain and the United States. Whereas, of course, 
the Communists will get support from Russia. 

Thus the stage would be set for a catastrophe which will throw 
France into a very difficult situation. 


Mr. GotrscuHaLk: I recognize the difficulties which you have 
presented. I hope that they will not materialize. I would be 
very much in favor of some kind of western organization under 
French leadership; but, at the moment, I agree with you that it 
seems highly unlikely, not only for the reasons which you have 
indicated but also because there is no capital in France. There is 
no “oomph”; the necessary strength and the leadership are 
lacking. 


Mr. Osusxy: I saw France immediately after the war. I was 
terribly struck by the downheartedness and the physical suf- 
fering of the French. 

You can imagine that for the French people, who have al- 
ways been so proud and free, not only defeat but occupation by 
Germany was something extraordinary. They suffered more 
than our people, for instance, who have been used to such 
things in the past. I have seen how broken they were; but, after 
all, they are now going through that period of finding themselves. 
I think that the French are going to find themselves. 

Being liberated from those preoccupations of running Europe 
militarily and politically, they are going to be able to concen- 
trate on themselves—on their spiritual and intellectual qualities. 
It is those qualities which are going to help Europe and all of us 
in the future. 


Mr. Scorr: Those qualities may help Europe, but there does 
[14] 
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not seem to be much possibility of France’s dominating Europe 
or acting as the nucleus for a western bloc. 

On the other hand, there seems to be quite a possibility ot 
Russia exercising a dominating influence and uniting Europe. 


_ This has already been going on in eastern Europe to a certain 
extent. The Russians have been operating through the Com- 


munist party and through an enforced sort of “shotgun wedding” 


_ between the Communist party and the Social Democrat parties. 


This has been coupled with a very effective economic policy 
which has succeeded in putting factories to work and in reducing 
unemployment. 

In the case of Germany they are feeding the people in Ger- 


many sixteen hundred calories a day, while the Germans are get- 


ting a thousand calories a day in the British zone and about 
twelve hundred in the American zone. So that, for purposes of 
sale value, the Russians have produced something which gives 
them the possibility, at least in central and eastern Europe, of 


acting as a nucleus to unite those areas. 


| 
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Mr. Osusxy:I do not believe that for the present moment the 
Russians have the will to unite Europe under their leadership, 
because there are many problems which have be to solved. If 
the Russians had the economic means; if they had the raw ma- 
terials; if they had the machines to give to the people in Europe 


which they need in order to start economic life—probably they 


i 


would have a chance, or they would have the will. But since they 
do not possess it, I do not believe that they desire to unite 
Europe under their leadership or that they have a possibility of 


é . 
ever doing it. 


-. 


_ Mr. Gorrscwatk: Since there seem to be objections to a 
Europe united under Britain, to a Europe united under a Latin 
bloc, and to a Europe united under Russia, why do we not just 


“clear out? Why do we not let the Europeans “stew in their own 
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juice”? It would seem to me that that is a possible solution o 
the problem. 


Mr. Scorr: Certainly that is a possible solution; and, in term 
of a working success, on pragmatic terms, the Russians have ; 
good deal which they could offer to Europe if we did clear out 
But if we did clear out, it would be very certain that within | 
period of five or ten years, by a process of osmosis, if by no othe 
means, the European continent would find itself under the domi 
nation of the Soviet Union. 

In the past, we have tended to resist such a tendency. Twic 
in the last generation, we have fought wars to prevent any on 
country from dominating the continent of Europe. America’ 
withdrawal from Europe would almost certainly result in jus 
such a domination of the Continent by one country. 


Mr. Osusxy: America had the possibility of disinterestin, 
herself about the destiny of Europe so long as America ha 
within her own frontiers the possibilities of expansion. Bu 
America has reached the frontiers of her internal expansior 
Whether she likes it or not, she is obliged to go out. She does no 
like it very much, but she has to go out, and, therefore, she ha 
to take an interest in Europe. This means that she has to take a 
interest in peace, in world order, in. international trade, anc 
therefore; in the prosperity of countries. I do not believe tha 
America can pull out of European affairs. 


Mr. GortscHak: I agree—and I think that Scott does, too- 
that it would be impractical for the United States to clear out « 
Europe. 

In discussing the problem of Europe’s political future, w 
have indicated that there is not much prospect for free ente: 
prise in Europe in the near future. On the other hand, if th 
United States were to withdraw from European affairs, the re 
sult might be: a Europe united under Britain; a Europe unite 
under a Latin bloc led by France; or a Europe united und 
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Russia. It seems quite clear to us that none of these alternatives 
_ is very attractive. At the same time, we have agreed that the 
United States ought not to clear out entirely. ; 

If the United States does stay in Europe, it seems likely to me 
that the result is going to be a tendency, nonetheless, toward 
“communism. Assuming this, I should like to raise the question of 
what the people of Europe see in communism. 


_ Mr. Osusxy: I do not believe that Europe will go communist, 
because two things are going to prevent it: First, respect for the 
. individual which is the basis of European civilization; and, 
second, freedom of thought. 

} That is why I do not think that the Marxian doctrine of eco- 
) Nomic and materialistic determinism will appeal sufficiently to 
. the people of Europe for them to be seduced by it and to base 
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their new existence upon it. Nations, as civilizations, you know 
can live only on the ideas to which they have been born. 

So far as the Slav peoples are concerned, since they, as Slavs 
have a particular feeling for Russia, they, therefore, understan 
many of the things which are taking place in Russia today whic! 
are neither Marxist nor communist. 

The Revolution of 1917, if it introduced into Russia som 
principles of Marxism, has, at the same time, liberated some o 
the internal and native forces, which have been latent and dor 
mant in Russia and which could not develop under the czars 
because czarism was too backward. They are now manifestin; 
themselves in Russia, and, to a certain extent, the Slavs se 
those manifestations in Russia. 


Mr. Scorr: It is true that there is a great affinity betwee 
the Slavic peoples in eastern and southern Europe and the Sovie 
Union and that a great part of the influence of Russia and of th 
influence of communism in those areas is at least partially base 
on Pan-Slavism. 

But there is another element in the situation, too, and, I think 
a very important one—namely, that the Russians have demon 
strated to the people of Europe the effectiveness of their socia 
system, as carried out by the Red armies in the occupation area. 
after their defeat of the Germans. 

Also, the Russians have expounded the idea of economi 
planning, which they more or less originated about twenty-fivi 
years ago. They have sold the idea to a great many millions 0 
people in Europe who feel that economic planning is one effec 
tive way in which the ills of European civilization can be re 
duced, or at least cut down. They feel that crises, and possibl; 
even wars, can be eliminated by economic planning. And it is th 
Russians who are coming as the planners and who are beginning 
to apply this planning in those areas of eastern Europe ove 
which they have taken control. | 

The influence of Russians as communists is thus perhaps a 
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important, or perhaps even more important, than their influence 
as Slavs and as Russians. 


~ Mr. Osusxy: I would only remind you that, during the whole 
war, Stalin at no single time appealed to the western Slav na- 
‘tions in the name of communism. If he did not, he certainly had 
(several reasons. Among others there was the fact that commu- 
nism did not appeal to the western Slav nations. 


_ Mk. Gortscnatk: I agree with your point about Slavism and 
| the appeal to the Slavs in Russian communism, not Marxism, but 
Slavophile communism. The Russians have made a success of it, 
_and that appeals to the Germans; but I am inclined to believe 
that this European tendency toward communism is rather a 
‘counsel of desperation. 


a . . 
__ Europeans found that social democracy does not work partic- 
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ularly well. They found that America will not cooperate wit 
such social democratic countries in Europe. They have. al 
found that the capitalists, especially in recent years, have b 
come suspect and that they tend to be collaborationists and pre 
Nazi. As a consequence they turn to communism, not becau: 
it offers any prospect of great success, but because it is the la: 
possible channel. 


Mr. Scotr: Gottschalk, you are becoming very pessimist 
about this. We have a chance—a very good chance, it seems 1 
me—to go into Europe and to back up the social democrats < 
being the one group which can create a positive society 1 
western Europe. It is a group whose ideals will coincide more « 
less with ours. 

We cannot work through the communists, obviously; and ¥ 
cannot work through the Right, because there no longer is an 
Right. The Right is on the docket at Nuremberg. The midd 
class has been destroyed; and the Right wing is gone, politicall: 
in Europe. 

But the social democrats—at. least such social democrat 
groups as Leon Blum’s in France, the Spanish Republicans, an 
the German trade-union movements—these groups, I think, ca 
form the nucleus through which we can operate to create som 
thing which we want in Europe. 


Mr. Osusxy: And they now have something which Americ 
should support. American collaboration with the groups | 
which you speak is going to be fruitful and successful only 
America defends the great principles from which the freedo: 
and liberty of the American republic have been born. 

So far as the collaboration even of socialists is concerned, 
must say, from my experience, that the socialists in the varion 
countries of western Europe would be ready to collaborate ver 
closely. 


Mr. Gotrscuak: The chances of maintaining a liberal ec 
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WE 
nomic regime, a regime of private enterprise, seem to us to be 
very doubtful in Europe. 
The United States can either withdraw entirely from Europe, 

which will mean disorder and will also mean that sooner or later 
Russia will dominate Europe; or the United States can cooperate 

with socialist regimes in the various European countries within 

the framework of the great Western ideals and of international 

cooperation. 

_ Extreme socialism and domination either by England or by 
Russia is opposed by large sections of American public opinion. 
Hence, the policy of our State Department should be directed 
toward the fostering of governments in western Europe which 
“are friendly to both Russia and England and which are moder- 
, ately socialistic. 

We believe that if Russian opposition should develop to this 
plan of cooperation with Western nations, it can be surmounted 
if the State Department will pursue such a policy with consist- 
_ency and perseverance. 


The Roun TABLe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
‘entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each Speaker is his own ana 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
! opinions of the Rounp Taste speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Can peace be made in Europe? What kind of peace settlement i 
possible now? What are the problems which have to be solved in re 
lation to Trieste, Italy, the Ruhr, the Rhineland? How do you thin) 
the peace treaties can be made? Should they be joint treaties on al 
issues? Discuss. 


. Why are the questions of economic and political reconstruction 
closely related in Europe today? What sort of economy prevails 
the Continent at the present time? What are the prospects for t. 
immediate future? What are the long-run forces at work from whi 
new alignments will evolve? What are the immediate effects whi 


World War II has had? 


. What have been the consequences of the “historic crisis’ which h 
changed Europe’s world position? What are the possible adjus 
ments which the European countries can make to this situation? 
there a chance for a free-enterprise system? Is the choice, as t 
speakers suggest, between socialism and communism? 


. What policy is America pursuing in Europe today? What are t 
results? What are the alternative policies which it can pursu 
What do you think would happen if the United States withdre 
from Europe? Can it withdraw completely? With what groups c 
this country cooperate? What effect does American policy have upo 
the Anglo-Russian spheres? What should it have? 


. What role do you think Russia is assuming in Europe today? D 
you agree that she has shown that her economic system can work 
Have we failed to demonstrate the effectiveness of ours? What 
the people of Europe see in communism? 


. What is American policy in Germany today? Will the econom} 
policies work? What is happening in the other zones of occupation 
Why is a solution of the German problem important to the solutio 
of the problems facing the rest of the European countries? | 


; 


. How will the political future of Europe affect the United Nations 
What role should the United Nations assume in the present Europe 
problems? Is there a danger that Europe will be used in the “strugg: 
for power’’? Discuss. Outline to what extent the United States ca 
play a positive role. Through what groups can it work? 
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